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RETURNING HOME. 



{Frontispiece) 



Th. Gerard, Painter. 



G. C. FiNDEN, Engraver. 




HIS picture was evidently painted as a companion 
to one belonging to Mr. Cottrill, of Singleton 
House, Manchester, engraved in 1872, which 
was called * A Triumphal Procession.' In both 
pictures are precisely the same individuals and 
objects : the mother, the elder boy blowing his 
horn, the cart drawn by the same dog, and the two 
young children in the vehicle playing as they lie on the dried straw, 
or whatever else it might be; even the action of the elder child, as 
she tries to put the chaplet of wild flowers on the head of the 
younger, is as in the earlier work. The arrangement of the two 
groups differs somewhat, and the landscape is considerably varied, 
inasmuch as ' The Triumphal Procession ' is passing through a 
rather hilly and barren country ; here the labourer and her family 
are * Returning Home,* after the day's work is done, through some 
cultivated tract of land, apparently more or less wooded. 

The subject is unquestionably a favourite one with the artist, a 
very popular Belgian painter, who has shown great skill in the 
grouping of the figures, as well as in the drawing of them ; he has 
also aimed at heightening the effect by a clever management of 
light and shade, which is, however, rather heavy so far as relates 
to the latter. A little more daylight thrown between the trunks 
and branches of the group of trees, and flickering on the ground, 
would relieve greatly the dark mass on the left of the composition : 
certainly some light should be cast on the dog, if only to connect 
the animal with the cart and its contents, and so to lead the eye up 
to the sunlit portion of the picture. The separation of light and 
shade throughout is too sudden. 



TPIERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 

A LINE from Payne's old, and at all times popular ballad — 

" Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home," 

Landseer gave as a title to this picture, when he exhibited it at the 
British Institution in 1842: the painting came into the possession 



of the late Mr. Sheepshanks, and is now included in the collection 
at South Kensington. This little rough terrier has certainly been 
a prodigal, and after wandering from his home, and perhaps much 
irregular and precarious Hving, returns repentingly and thankfully 
to his old quarters — his home, humble enough, being an old barrel, 
with a couple of staves taken out for egress and ingress — to find 
his dish empty and broken, and a snail intruding itself upon his 
own domains, which seem the embodiment of canine solitude. It 
is difficult to describe in words the profoundly saddened and im- 
ploring expression with which the eyes of the dog are endowed ; 
looking upward, he raises his head as if he would utter a cry of 
gratitude to find himself once more at home. 

The picture has all the clever colouring and admirable expression 
of the artist in his best manner. 



HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Engraved by H. Balding, from the Statue by M. Noble. 

This right royal looking statue of Her Majesty — one of the 
most recent works of the late Matthew Noble — is placed in one 
of the corridors of St. Thomas's Hospital, on the Albert Embank- 
ment of the Thames. It is a gift to the institution from Sir John 
Musgrove, Bart., President of the Hospital, who commissioned the 
sculptor to execute the work in commemoration of the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the building — one of the most striking 
objects, we may observe, that adorn the Thames — and also as a 
memorial of the opening ceremony, at both of which the Queen 
officiated in person. The statue is life-size and in marble ; and was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1874, before its removal to its 
present home, where unfortunately it is seen only in a very indif- 
ferent light, being placed in a kind of recess in the centre of the 
principal corridor, formed by a flight of wide steps leading to the 
upper wards. The only light it receives comes from the left of 
the spectator as he looks on the figure, which is very much in the 
dark. 

The statue is designed majestically and boldly, rather than 
gracefully, in its lines ; it is, however, executed with great care 
throughout, and shows Her Majesty, in regal costume and with 
the insignia of her imperial dignity, as "every inch a Queen." 



AMERICAN ART IN PARIS. 




HE interesting preliminaries of the great exhi- 
bition and of the coming Salo7i are now be- 
coming strikingly apparent in the studios of 
Paris. Last month I gave some account of 
what certain French artists were doing, and 
shall now devote my pen to recording the 
achievements of some of the American painters. 
In Mr. F. Bridgman's studio, his contribution to the coming 
Salon is at last unveiled to the public. It was shown to me in an 
unfinished state fully two months ago, but, in compliance with his 
energetically expressed desire, I made no mention of it at that time. 
Now, it is so nearly completed, a few of the architectural details 
alone remaining unfinished,' that a full description of it is no longer 
an indiscretion. The picture, which is of large size, represents an 
Assyrian king slaying lions in the amphitheatre. His majesty, 
"an oiled and curled Assyrian," his long black hair and beard 
trained into spiral ringlets, wearing a lofty jewelled tiara, and many- 
coloured and gorgeous raiment, stands to the left of the fore- 
ground with a group of attendants behind him. He has just bent 
his bow, and is in the act of launching his shaft at a superb lion, 
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who has just been released from one of the two clumsy wooden 
cages dimly visible in the background, and who, with extended 
tail and lip upcurled in a portentous snari, is evidently meditating 
an attack. Between the king and this new victim, the body of a 
huge lion, pierced with arrows, lies extended on the blood-stained 
sand. Behind the royal archer is clustered a group of attendants, 
all ready to interpose with spear and shield, should the arrow miss 
its aim. In the background rises the crowded amphitheatre, tier 
upon tier, filled with eager spectators, with a bevy of white-robed 
dames, evidently the ladies of the royal household, occupying the 
place of honour in the foreground. To the left, an open space, 
flanked by bronze statues of gods and goddesses, affords a glimpse 
of the deep azure sky of Asia. Notwithstanding the vivid tro- 
pical atmosphere and the gorgeous garments of the king and his 
courtiers, the general effect of this fine picture is equally devoid of 
gaudiness or of glare, the cool tones of the masonry and of the 
sand-strewed arena contrasting judiciously with the splendour of 
the costumes and with the general warmth and glow of the atmo- 
sphere and the accessories. In drawing and in general execution, 
the firm and practical hand of the master is everywhere visible. 
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